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M. PUVIS DE CHAVANNES ♦ TRANSLATED FROM THE 
F RENCH OF ROGER B ALLU BY ELEANOR B. CALDWELL 

1 E live in agitation, noise, the excited crowd 
[in the midst of a feverish atmosphere. All 
Jat once a curtain is raised, and we are in 
(peace, in calm. What a sensation of well- 
[being! 

The new schools of art struggle against 
[the old. Battles of systems, ardent struggles 
I of theories, sonorous calls to arms, clash- 
lings of ideas, collisions of contrary judg- 
ements, cries of victory uttered simultane- 
J ously by all parties — this is the present hour, 
this is the art militant in her force and her living beauty. Then enter 
the exhibition of M. Puvis de Chavannes. You are before serene work. 
All is placidity, penetrated with perfect quiet, with confidence in the 
loved art that we find there. One feels that the man, his head raised, 
his eyes fixed on high, is absorbed in his dream — and regards it al- 
ways, a stranger to what passes around him and indifferent to the 
elbowing of contemporaries. This impression comes again and again, 
without ceasing; it is dominant. There is here a release from modern 
research, a lifting of the heart above the taste of the day which resists 
all analyses. It is not that I wish now, even for the sake of the cause, 
to abjure the taste of the day, this art of my time. But there are some 
truths before which it is loyal, and still more simple, to bow. Puvis 
de Chavannes has been denied and still is, but there are some nega- 
tions which do not count. He has some enthusiastic admirers: for 
my part, I admire him greatly. I find it only very natural to do so; 
but what does him the most honor are the confessions which he calls 
forth, the avowals which he wrings from one. I talked one day with 
one of my friends, a painter of rare talent, one of the chiefs of the 
new school, who has declared war to the death against the allego- 
ries of old. He spoke with emotion of Puvis de Chavannes. Out of 
curiosity I asked him how he reconciled these sentiments with his 
convictions as an artist. He replied in a tone of great frankness, "It 
is true, I am not consistent, but how can I help it? His theories 
are the contrary of mine, but he charms me; his aesthetic principles 
I hold in horror, and he, he enchants me! I do not understand it, but 
I am obliged to recognize him." He was right, this sincere artist, and 
what reflections his sincerity inspires. Who has not experienced sim- 
ilar mental contradictions? I wish that some fine day we all could have 
the courage to acknowledge to ourselves that systems are absurd, that 
not one will prevail against a contrary manifestation, if it is beautiful. 
Where there is a charm, there is art, and true art. Then from wher- 
ever the work comes, whatever it may be, it is necessary to love it, 
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to admire it, to speak of it. And what charm there is in the painting j^ pTJVIS DE 
of Puvis de Chavannes! It is even all charm. It proceeds by imma- CHAVANNES 
terial sensations. It addresses itself to the eye, attracts it in passing 
only to demand from it communication with thought, which it de- 
lights still more. Forms marvelously appropriate to the sentiment 
which they should express, of great quality, of soft coloring, simple 
and clear. A technique which is the slave of an overflowing poesy; 
an implacable will to make use of silhouettes only as signs to mani- 
fest the master idea; the disdain of the trade of artist; the horror of 
the vulgar ; a constant aspiration toward the unattainable ; an insatiate 
need of the beyond; a prepossession always to extend farther and 
farther the limits where the domain of the plastic should stop ; above 
all an intense faith in the moral beauty of the conception. These are, 
I imagine, some scattered traits which might serve, not to define, but 
to make known, Puvis de Chavannes. 

The exhibition today is not, of course, a general exposition of his 
work. No such enterprise could be tried and never will be. How take 
away from the walls of Amiens, of Lyon, of Marseilles, of the Pan- 
theon the grand and majestic scenes which are there rolled out? In 
what palace could they be placed side by side? In what vast amphi- 
theatre could they be disposed so as to be seen under the same glance? 
You see here some intimate pages, the confidences of his pencil, pic- 
tures of his easel — his great easel. " Sleep," <( Women on the Border 
of the Sea," some sketches, cartoons, studies, the small change for 
those treasures yonder which one has not forgotten, and the thought 
of which hovers here around the hall. You see also drawings, some 
red chalks, powerful and strong, of a manly pencil, a sovereign au- 
thority, a rigorous envelopment, an imposing character. They are 
the best reply to the remark of some simple-minded ones, who say 
that Puvis de Chavannes does not know how todraw. Not know how 
to draw ! He ! Is it worth while defending him 6n this point? For the 
strong in theme, the pioneers of painting, the manuscript illustrators, 
the primitive Italians, the adorable primitive Italians, drew badly; 
Giotto and Simon Memmi failed to know how. They regret, these 
critics, that they were ignorant of anatomy. That is a regret that I 
shall never think of having before their works, which move and affect 
one. A. little more knee-cap, a little less torso, will neither augment 
nor diminish the joy .The sentiment is exquisite,complete,one breathes 
it with a full soul. One could not have more pleasure. 

The religion of the art of Puvis de Chavannes is that of the ancients. 
Although it is said that the situation is no longer the same, that if 
the primitives compensated for their inexperience by their naivet6, 
Puvis de Chavannes has not the same excuse. He is the scholar of 
Ary Scheffer, 'tis said, who ought to have shown him the manner of 
using his pencil. If he is eager to forget this manner, can one guard 
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M. PUVIS DE k* m against the consequence of having done so? But, had he not the 
CH AVAN NES right to adopt the ideal of ancient times, to seek art, not in formula but 
in sentiment, to achieve the same result with different conditions? 
His red chalks prove that he plays with an exact stroke in an im- 
peccable manner. If it pleases him in his pictures to simplify, to 
abstract, in order to condense the impression, in order to reject all 
outside of the idea, in the name of what principle can you find fault 
with him? Moved before Giotto, moved you are before Puvis de 
Chavannes. That is the important point. 

And if he has gone back to naivetd by emotion, it is his affair, it is 
not yours. But he is not the inspired one of an epoch, the reflection 
of a tendency : one can place his aesthetics in comparison with those 
of another, without attacking his individuality, which remains intact. 
He is the complete opposite to the primitives, of whom he is not the 
disciple; the exact opposite to Greece, yes, Greece, which he recalls 
by the ef f acement of the individual character of the human figure, by 
I know not what serene majesty in the attitudes. 

His individuality, besides, has been well attained. It belongs to him 
by right of conquest, and has been conferred upon him, and forever, 
by his critics. May he be proud of it! I have recently seen again "The 
Poor Fisherman, ,, which was shown in the Salon of 1881. The iniquit- 
ous sneers which I then heard are still sounding in my ears. The work, 
that synthesis of misery, had touched me profoundly. After some years 
I stood again before it. I am not a fault-finder of public opinion. I hate 
people with assumed admirations, but I swear to you that that can- 
vas appeared to me as a beautiful, a very beautiful thing. What an 
impressive abstraction of poverty, of desolation, of heart-rending 
disappointment in this figure of the fisherman, his hands crossed 
against his breast, standing before the empty net. A little child, naked, 
sleeps in the grass ; a young girl culls flowers — two careless ones who 
provoke still more pity for the unhappy one. And the water, of a single 
tone, which mounts and goes away, far, far, sad and cold! And the 
little rosy note on the grey greens ! The eye has that pleasure of color 
which takes one's breath away. There is only one thing that I could 
not comprehend in this painting: it is that there are some people so 
unfortunate that they cannot enjoy it. 

"The Prodigal Son" is disturbing and attractive at the same time. 
In the solitude, the light tone, where the black pigs seek their food, 
he is shrunk in upon himself, his knees pressed together piercing the 
rich mantle of former times, worn and ragged, in an attitude of revery 
and remembrance. He is as thin as an ascetic, who, in place of faith 
is devoured by remorse. Nothing sings in the canvas. A union of se- 
vere and soft harmony, some stains and spots,which accompany it,and 
this is all. What an impression, however, and what a field for the 
imagination ! But it is not possible for me, within such limits as these, 
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to yield to the pleasure of extracting the artistic substance of each M. PUVIS DE 
work. A volume would be necessary for that, which will be made CHAVANNES 
later, I have assurance of it. And it will comprehend his work in its 
entirety. It is only necessary at the present hour to take a point of 
demonstration and to make legitimate, for others, an admiration 
which has every right to exist. Otherwise it would be necessary to 
speak, holdingyou there before them, of the " Magdalen of St.Baume," 
"Women on the Border of the Sea," of the "Autumn," of that ma- 
jestic study in pastel of the feminine torso, so ample, so grandiose, so 
solid in the fullness of form. 

It would have been a great joy to analyze together what there is 
exquisite in this portrait of a woman in black, of a workmanship as 
sober as its intensity of expression is thrilling, under its aspect of 
vague reverie. 

Still other things call to us. But let me, one moment, speak to you 
of "Sleep." The canvas is little known; it has remained since 1867 
in the atelier of the master. It belongs to him always; the Luxemr 
bourg does not yet own it either. Neither this one nor others, alas! 
I wish very much to moderate my enthusiasm, for who tries to prove 
too much proves nothing. However, " Sleep " has for long, each time 
that I have seen it, put me into a state of spirit in which one is happy 
to be in existence! It is, as always, the synthesis of a sentiment, or 
of a sensation. 

Here is evoked the image of rest after work, that need of repose which 
men have, which nature demands. - ^ : r - :• 

The simple landscape has no geographical pretension. 

The figures escape all epoch. 

The-great demi-disc of white moon rises at the horizon of the sea. 

All sleep. '•:■■.:■) 

Some of the figures interlace each other. 

Others are isolated, abandoning themselves in languid poses. 

It is a universal pause, a necessary suspension of life, a great calm 
which follows fatigue, and is not death, since it is not rigid and only 
precedes awakening. 

I do not know a more beautiful poem to Night, to the peacefulness 
of things, to the momentary forgetfulness of being by beings. 

What would you prefer ? Thepreoccupations of business ? I forget 
them before this spectacle; the idea does not come to me to employ 
technical terms of praise, to vaunt to you the arrangement of the 
groups, the execution, the workmanship, the delicacy of the strokes 
of the brush, the charm of the palette. The technicality of language 
seems to me as entirely inopportune here as if, during the execution 
of a symphony of Beethoven, one should suddenly stop the orchestra, 
to praise the excellence of an harmonious passage! 

Will you say that these are phrases, and that to succumb to the 
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temptation of stringing together words is more facile than useful? 
We poor critics have been so reckless these last years with a sort 
of sentimental phraseology, lending literary intentions to works of 
art which could not have them ; discovering an entire romance in the 
first picture that comes ; we use so often the words, "heart, soul, senti- 
ment, poetry, ideal," that these terms have become without import, 
and savor of the common and the vulgar. They are, however, neces- 
sary, and ought to regain all the force of their meaning when it is a 
question of studying an art of this breadth— work which has this 
soaring quality. Work, in short, so vast and large, and so entirely 
animated by a serene soul, is that of a beautiful painter, a tender 
philosopher, and a poet. 
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From an essay on 

The Philosophy of 

Furniture 



A judge at common law may be an ordinary man; a good judge of 
a carpet must be a genius. Yet we have heard discoursing of carpets, 
with the air "d'un mouton qui r6ve," fellows who should not and 
who could not be entrusted with the management of their own mous- 
taches. Everyone knows that a large floor may have a covering of large 
figures, and that a small one must have a covering of small, yet this 
is not all the -knowledge in the world. As regards texture, the Saxony 
alone is admissible. Brussels is the preter-pluperfect tense of fashion, 
and Turkey is taste in its dying agonies. Touching pattern, a carpet 
should not be bedizened out like a Riccam Indian— all red chalk, 
yellow ochre and cock's feathers. In brief, distinct grounds, and vivid 
circular or cycloid figures of no meaning are here Medean laws. The 
abomination of flowers, or representations of well-known objects of 
any kind, should not be endured within the limits of Christendom. 
Indeed, whether on carpets, or curtains, or tapestry, or ottoman cov- 
ering, all upholstery of this nature should be rigidly arabesque. As for 
those antique floor-cloths still occasionally seen in the dwellings of 
the rabble, cloths of huge sprawling and radiating devices, stripe- 
interspersed and glorious with all hues, among which no ground is in- 
telligible—these are but the wicked invention of a race of time-servers 
and money-lovers, children of Baal, and worshippers of Mammon, 
Benthams, who, to spare thought and economize fancy, first cruelly 
invented the kaleidoscope, and then established joint stock com- 
panies to twirl it by steam. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 
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